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formed the basis of the Polish State and gave it resources with which to
maintain its position against the claims of the Empire and to compete
with Bohemia, Hungary, and the Russian principalities. Its weakness lay
in the smallness of the class that was influenced by Western ideas and
institutions; in the fact that Christianity was a mere veneer and its chief
exponents foreigners who were disliked by the natives; in the separatism
of the tribes, which had different laws and few common interests; and in
the local strength of the clans, which offered a solid, obstinate resistance
to the new religious and political institutions. Fortunately, the Piast
dynasty produced a series of rulers competent to overcome for a time
these centrifugal forces.

Casimir I was succeeded in 1058 by his son Boleslav II the Bold, who

possessed many of the qualities of his great-grandfather, and was able to

enhance the power of the Polish State.  In the interests of the Papacy he

interfered in Czech, Hungarian, and German affairs with such success that

he felt strong enough to have himself crowned as king in 1076. Secure

against his western and southern neighbours, Boleslav emulated his great

namesake by embarking on a Russian expedition.  In support of the

exiled prince Izyaslav, he invaded Russia in 1069 and captured Kiev, and,

though his high-handed conduct and immorality led to his expulsion after

ten months* residence there, he occupied on his way home the border

provinces of Chervien and Przemysl which had formerly belonged to

Poland.  In domestic matters, however, Boleslav acted so despotically as

to arouse strong discontent.  A quarrel with the Church, which was led

by Stanislas, Bishop of Cracow, ended in the assassination of the prelate by

the infuriated king, who was forced to retire into exile where he shortly

after died.  Boleslav II is an enigmatic figure in history.  Universally

condemned by the chroniclers as the murderer of St Stanislas, he was

undoubtedly the strong type of ruler which the country needed.  The

real weakness of his reign was the vagueness of plan which led him to

adventurous interference in Hungary and Russia when it was open to him,

by taking advantage of the quarrel between the Empire and the Papacy,

to secure more solid gains west of the Oder. By his exile the prestige of

the monarchy was dangerously lowered, the more so as his brother and

successor, Vladyslav I Herman (1079-110&), was an incapable ruler who

soon lost the recent Russian conquests and allowed the Russian prince

Volodar to form at Przemysl a principality which was destined to be a

dangerous neighbour to Poland.  Apart from a campaign against the

Pomeranians, his reign was marked by civil war in which the princely

power was supported by the energetic but violent Palatine Sieciech against

Vladyslav's natural son Zbigniev, to whom at his death he was forced to

bequeath a part of his principality.

Boleslav III, surnamed Wrymouth (1102-1188), combined the valour
and military skill of his ancestors with high qualities of statesmanship
and the spirit of ascetic Christianity. He judiciously refrained from rash